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THE DRAMATIC ART OF AESCHYLUS^ 
By Chandler R. Post 

THE purpose of this paper is to consider the development of the 
dramatic art of Aeschylus in the narrow and technical sense of 
the term "dramatic art." Such a limitation excludes of necessity all 
reference to the poetic, philosophic, or religious aspects of his works, 
except in so far as reasons arising from these characteristics influenced 
the construction of his dramas or guided him in the molding of character. 
Thus, in the Seven against Thebes, I believe that Aeschylus's sense of 
justice and his confidence in a Power whose ideals surpass the concep- 
tions of mortals led him to add the much discussed lines of Antigone, 
in fear that up to this point he had not made his meaning clear ; and 
in this case a discussion of the moving principles of the tragedy would 
rightly find a place in a paper whose primal purpose is to consider 
the technical qualities of the dramas of Aeschylus. Or again, in the 
Agamemnon, purely from the point of view of the architecture of the play, 
the references to Menelaus, and the following chorus form an unessen- 
tial and hence a false member, which is to be explained, I think, only 
by taking into account the aesthetic side of the author's character. 
Such questions can properly demand consideration in a paper whose 
scope is limited to what may be called the mere mechanical aspect of 
the playwright's work, though this mechanical labor is in the last analysis 
to be referred to the intellectual part of the man and is that thing which 
really distinguishes the dramatist from the lyric or epic poet. 

Dramatic art, in the narrow sense, naturally divides itself into two 
heads : the construction of the framework of the drama, and the filling 
in of this framework by characterization. Here the building figure fails, 
for the dramatist has to create the material which an actual constructor 
would find ready at hand. Characterization is an essential part of the 
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technical construction, for the audience requires not only that the 
framework of events form a solid edifice, but also that the covering of 
this framework exhibit a consistent harmony of division with division, 
and as a whole betray no incongruity with the structure, the bareness 
and cold calculation of which it is meant to conceal. In addition to 
construction and delineation, there are often certain uncategorized 
qualities, which nevertheless are illustrations of the dramatist's method 
of playbuilding. Such a quality is the use which Aeschylus makes 
of ghosts. Under these three heads of construction, of character, of 
general topics, the discussion of the points in each play will find a 
place. 

The method I wish to adopt is a separate consideration of each 
drama, with an effort to discover what position each holds in relation 
to the three headings which I have just mentioned, and how the plays 
are connected one with another in the development of the art of 
Aeschylus. Such a mode of procedure, will, I hope, show Aeschylus, 
in the earlier works, making experiments in the several departments of 
the dramatist's art, studying in one play one device, in another, another, 
until finally, conscious of a mastery over the technical details, he com- 
bines in the later works the results of all the lessons that he has learned 
and fashions his material according to his will. Aeschylus had much 
the same problem presented to him as to the Florentine painters of the 
first seventy-five years of the Quattrocento, each of whom seems to 
have devoted himself almost exclusively to the study of some separate 
aspect of his profession. Thus we find Paolo Uccello paying particular 
attention to the mathematical questions of perspective, Andrea del 
Castagno to the expression of power, Domenico Veneziano to the indi- 
vidualization of types, Fra Filippo Lippi to the expression of sentiment, 
Antonio Pollaiuolo and Andrea Verrochio to the nude, to landscape, 
and especially to movement. The later painters took advantage of 
what the earlier had studied and learned, and combining several of their 
characteristics brought Italian art to its culmination. In the case of 
Aeschylus, we cannot from the meagre fragments of his predecessors 
ascertain how much he gleaned from them, but in his own works we 
can see him studying one aspect and then another, until joining together 
all his acquired knowledge he reaches the summit of his power in such 
works as the Prometheus and the Oresteia. 
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But before the plays can be treated separately certain reservations 
must be made, if we are to start on a firm and intelligible basis. 

In the first place, the Greek dramatist was confronted by a much 
more intricate problem in the exposition of the circumstances of the 
play than the playwright of the present day. It was the established 
rule in the time of Aeschylus that the action of the drama should exhibit 
only the result, the catastrophe of a certain chain of misfortimes, not 
the events themselves. Whether Phrynichus (whose plays seem to have 
been built upon a single fundamental incident, decorated flamboyantly 
by a very considerable amount of choral lyrics) had influence in fixing 
this tradition, or whether Aeschylus himself deliberately chose this 
characteristic for his dramas, makes little difference ; it is certain that 
his plays are all illustrations of this method and that his successors 
submitted themselves to this precedent. 

Thus, if with Dindorf we judge the Suppliants to be the first of the 
trilogy (and I do not see how we can well do otherwise, when we take 
into account the very elaborate exposition which is found in the opening 
of the play), the betrothal of the daughters of Danaus has already taken 
place, and it is this act which precipitates the action of the Suppliants 
and the final catastrophe of the whole trilogy. 

In the Persians not only have deeds occurred which lead up to the 
catastrophe, but even the catastrophe itself. Darius has insulted Hel- 
lenic freedom, and Xerxes, his son, has not only offended by a haughtier 
insolence against a mortal race, but has dared to measure his strength 
with the immortal gods, lashing and fettering the waves of Poseidon at 
the Hellespont, and disfiguring the face of Nature at Mt. Athos. Retri- 
bution for these crimes, that is, the catastrophe arising from this chain 
of sin, falls upon the Persians at Salamis by the hands of the Gods of 
the Sea, and at Plataea by the hands of the Gods of the Earth. The 
play concerns itself only with the depicting of the grief over this catas- 
trophe. The Persians is in fact a composition much in the fashion of 
what we may suppose the Phoenicians of Phrynichus to have been, a 
work framed upon a single motive of despair, expressed by varied 
personages in varied form, and Aeschylus may with some degree of 
probability have drawn largely from his most illustrious predecessor. 

The Seven is undoubtedly the third of a trilogy, according to the 
statement of the author of the hypothesis, if we might not know it from 
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common sense when we are aware of the existence of plays called Laius 
and Oedipus. From the two words of the Laius that are extant, and 
from the three lines of the Oedipus, we can glean nothing as to their 
mode of treatment ; but it is unlikely that a play with the name Oedipus 
related the incidents of the agreement of Pol5mices and Eteocles about 
an alternating sovereignty, of the departure of Polynices, of the faith- 
lessness of Eteocles, and of the muster of the army in Argos, — the 
events which together with the long hovering curse are the immediate 
occasions of the catastrophe of this play. The improbability that these 
events were added to the story of Oedipus, intricate in itself, is further 
increased when we consider Aeschylus's manner in the two preceding 
tragedies of the Suppliants and the Persians, and in the succeeding 
work, the Prometheus. These plays contain little " action " or " move- 
ment" in the modern theatrical sense of the terms, and it is absolutely 
impossible that Aeschylus should have packed the complete stories of 
Oedipus and Polynices into one play. The Seven depicts the results 
of the enmity between the two brothers, or, in the final analysis, of the 
curse upon the house of Laius. A consideration of this simple con- 
struction of tragedy would conduct us by an almost infallible line of 
reasoning to a belief that the Laius demonstrated the outcome of the 
first king's folly, perhaps his death at the cross-roads, or more likely, as 
in the Persians, the announcement of his death at his house and the 
consequent deeds of Oedipus, or the events centering round the 
exposure of the child Oedipus. On any conjecture, the drama Laius 
could not have exhibited both the primal sin of Laius, which brought 
down the curse upon himself and his posterity, the violation of marriage 
or of the bright deity of Loxias (according as we deem Aeschylus to 
have represented the curse as coming directly from Apollo or from Hera 
through Apollo), and at the same time the retribution for this sin in 
the case of Laius himself. Such a procedure is wholly contrary to the 
plan of Aeschylus in all the extant tragedies. In none of them does he 
depict both the crime itself and the punishment of the crime, but only 
the latter aspect of the history. On these grounds I cannot well see 
how we can avoid the conclusions that the Laius described a certain 
period of the vengeance of Apollo upon that king ; and, granted this 
conclusion, the assertion is possible that the circumstances which give 
rise to the whole trilogy, namely, the curse upon the house of Laius, all 
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precede the time which the three plays cover, and that the trilogy itself 
deals with the results of these events. 

The Prometheus Bound offers as difficult a problem. At the outset 
its position in the trilogy has been much in dispute, though I cannot 
comprehend any objection to its claim to stand at the beginning. I shall 
discuss this question in treating the manner of exposition in this drama. 
Assuming for the present that it held the first position, the fact faces us 
that Zeus has already overthrown Kronos and has made the compromis- 
ing marriage with Themis, that the struggle with the Titans is over, that 
Prometheus has aided Zeus but offended him by the preservation of 
man, and that the first tragedy, together with the two succeeding, 
Prometheus Unbound and Prometheus the Fire Bringer, concerns itself 
with the temporary punishment for these delinquencies and with the 
final conciliation. Even if it were necessary to admit that the Prome- 
theus Bound is the second of the trilogy, still the aspect of the question 
would be little altered. Welcker, Schiller, Kvigala, and the rest who 
would assign to the extant play such a position, conjecture from the 
name Trup<f>6poi that the play which they would call the first treated of 
the stealing of the fire from heaven by Prometheus. They give us only 
a theory to work upon, but even so the foibles of Zeus would have 
already occurred, and the action of Prometheus would have to be 
considered the first step in the threatening retribution. That is, the 
chastening of Zeus, and not of Prometheus, would seem the main theme 
of the trilogy. Zeus would become the central figure of the trilogy, the 
person whose final purpose is righteous, but whose means seem fal- 
lacious, and Prometheus would assume the secondary position of a 
character who, though he is convinced that he is struggling for the 
right, is in reality the victim of insufficient knowledge of the ultimate 
ends of the universe. The fact remains that Zeus has already sinned 
before the action of the play begins, and if Prometheus the Fire Bringer 
were the first of the trilogy, it would only be a case of the catastrophe 
working itself out a stage earlier than if the extant drama held that 
position. The Prometheus Bound would be the second stage in the 
vengeance of fate. Thus, on this merely technical question of the usual 
method of Aeschylus in choosing the moment for the commencement 
of his play, and upon the position of the extant play in the trilogy, 
depends in no small degree the intellectual interpretation of the whole 
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group of dramas. The admission that the Prometheus irap^6po% stood 
first in the chain goes very far towards forcing us to the more important 
concession that Aeschylus's thought concerned itself chiefly with the 
justification of Zeus, and no one knows to what fundamental conclusions 
upon the calibre of Aeschylus's mind this view of the Prometheus myth 
would lead us. 

In the Oresteia the case is perfectly clear and easy. The circum- 
stances that caused the curse on the house of Atreus have already 
occurred, and the trilogy depicts the havoc of the curse. In the 
Agamemnon not only has the general motive of the curse been sounded, 
but the particular set of events" which gives rise to the first depredations 
of the curse is presupposed. Iphigenia has been sacrificed, Clytem- 
nestra's wrath has been excited, and she and Aegisthus are living in sin. 

Thus, in all the extant plays of Aeschylus the crime has already been 
committed and the action of the play represents the retribution for the 
sin. Now, the method of the dramatist of the last four centuries is not 
usually of this sort, though he may at any time assume such a method. 
He will rather represent to you the origin of a certain chain of fatality, 
the workings of this chain, and the result, all in one play. The larger 
number of lines permissible to him for a single play allows him this 
indulgence, though, in the case of a trilogy, the Greek dramatist had as 
much space, but chose deUberately that his space should be devoted 
only to the disaster itself.* Which mode is more advantageous is beside 
the question, but undoubtedly the choice of the ancient writer gave him 
greater opportunity for a unity of a certain kind. The fact that Aeschy- 
lus formed or followed the ancient tradition is the important point. 
Such a choice involved him at once in a dilemma of exposition exactly 
twice as difficult as falls to the lot of the modem playwright. The 
modern has only to make clear to his audience the relationship of his 
characters, and the qualities of the characters themselves, while he can 



' We need not consider whether the actual time of representation for single plays 
was the same in antiquity as in modem days. It is certain that the Greek dramatist 
did not have as much space of lines for development of action as our writers. The 
. slow choral dances may have filled out the time. Nor can we determine whether this 
smaller allotment influenced the Greek author to exhibit only the final phase of a 
tragical history, or whether the Greek mind naturally chose this method of lingering 
over the inevitable workings of Vengeance. 
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fall back upon the action of the play itself to explain the intricacies in 
which he purposes to involve them. But Aeschylus and his successors 
chose such a point in the tale that they had not only to make clear the 
relationship of the characters and their qualities, but also those very 
intricacies the results of which, and only the results of which, they 
believed it was the duty of tragedy to exhibit. Or, to look at it from 
the point of view of the audience, the Greek dramatist was twice as 
likely to be unintelligible, and hence had to exert twice the amount of 
ingenuity in exposition. 

For example, compare Shakspere's Lear and Aeschylus's Oresieia. 
In Lear Shakspere has only to explain in his exposition who the King 
and his three daughters, Kent and the suitors, and the rest of the 
personages are, and as the play proceeds, to unfold their characters. 
But he is utterly rid of the responsibility of declaring any past deeds of 
theirs, for they have as yet done nothing which will affect the catas- 
trophe of the drama, and he relies on his first act to exhibit by the 
action itself the division of the kingdom by Lear, the very act which 
brings on the disaster. So in Othello, the marriage of Desdemona and 
the Moor ; and in Macbeth, the intercourse with the witches and the 
murders of Duncan and of Banquo are the direct material occasions of 
the catastrophe.^ 

Or, in our own day, let us take, for example. La Tosca or Gismonda 
by Sardou, or Cyrano by Rostand, or, to come to our English theatre, 
such a work as The Gay Lord Quex ; and we discover that in all of them 



' For it is necessary to remember that it is with material causes that we are dealing, 
the mere mechanism of construction. The objection could be made with perfect 
propriety that the real root of the catastrophe in Macbeth lies in the innate qualities 
of the husband and wife. Very well; but mere character cannot exert itself in the 
abstract to produce a result, but must exert its energy through concrete facts, and it is 
these concrete facts, these events, with which we have to deal. The characterization 
is effective in bringing about the denouement in Aeschylus as well; but the point of 
difference lies in the fact that the concrete events through which the characterization 
presents itself occur in Aeschylus before the beginning of the play, in Shakspere and 
the moderns in the action itself. Hamlet smacks somewhat of the Greek type; the 
murder of the father, which is the primal material force of the drama, has taken place 
before the period of the action, though, even here, as far as concerns the young prince 
himself, the immediate occasion of his procedure, his converse with the ghost, finds 
palpable expression in the first act. 
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the intrigue itself is first presented on the stage, and then the results, 
usually only in the last act. What is technically known as the problem 
play, inasmuch as of necessity it treats of a woman with a past, must be 
tinged by the Grecian method. Pinero's productions are examples to 
the point. Even here, the direct occasion of the suffering of the 
woman occurs in the play itself, as, in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
the second marriage of Tanqueray. 

In the Oresteia the condition is completely reversed, as I have already 
pointed out. Aeschylus will not consent to the presence in the action 
even of the immediate occasion of a single play. Nothing occurs in 
the Agamemnon except the beginning of the catastrophe, the home 
return of the heroes, and the ending, the assassination. 

Now, at the same time that the Greek dramatist is coping with the 
two-headed dilemma, the exposition of both characters and previous 
events, he must maintain like any other dramatist an ever advancing 
action. The movement is rendered all the more difficult by the fact 
that the field of action is so narrow and unified. The Athenians were 
intelligent enough to require that there should be a continual progress. 
The long wailings, which to us seem tedious and unjustifiable delays, 
appear to have been heard by them with genuine satisfaction and plea- 
sure, and even to have been viewed as a lively device for the advance- 
ment of the action. Until the dramatist expounds the situation, the 
intelligibility of the episodes of the play is jeopardized by the existence 
of this double uncertainty as to the relation of the characters and as to 
the past chain of fatality, which has brought down upon the characters 
the catastrophe which the play is to depict. In estimating Aeschylus's 
facility in exposition, we must therefore consider not only the problem, 
which often baffles the modern dramatist, the necessity of maintaining 
an ever advancing movement in the midst of exposition, but also the 
fact that Aeschylus had to face exactly twice as complicated an exposi- 
tion. If his plays are more obscure than modern works, we should thus 
be twice as ready with our pardon ; if he seems to us to have met and 
conquered the obstacles which beset the path of the ancient dramatist, 
we should conscientiously and mathematically double our praise. 

It is of small value to assert that the myths upon which the dramas 
were founded were too well-known to the public to require any elaborate 
exposition. For this consideration alleviates the complications but little. 
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There are many different versions of identical portions of the same 
myth. Each epic poet or dramatist had an individual way of inter- 
preting the simple facts of the story, or even of twisting the facts into 
correspondence with the interpretation that he himself chose. Thus, 
in the case of the Seven, one version had it that Hera was the originator 
of the curse, and another that the majesty of the sun-god, Loxias, was 
insulted by the sight of such pollution. The same subjects were treated 
again and again by each successive dramatic poet; and the problem 
presented itself to each of the feasibility of leaving one's peculiar 
impress upon the traditional story. Thus in the Choephoroe no one 
before Stesichorus had conceived the idea of making Apollo the inspirer 
of Orestes's crime, and Aeschylus eagerly seized upon the suggestion. 
He made an even more important alteration, in emphasizing Clytem- 
nestra's participation in the murder of Agamemnon, and consequently in 
raising the death of the Queen to an equal significance with the death 
of her paramour, when in all other accounts, as far as we are able to 
judge, the slaying of Aegisthus'had been the all important factor and 
the murder of Clytemnestra only a necessary adjunct. With many 
indistinct remembrances flitting through his brain, the listener stands 
even in greater peril of misconstruing the development of the plot than 
if he came with a mind in total ignorance of the tale to be imparted. 
Confusion is more imminent, and just because there are other versions 
in existence, the dramatist finds it more impracticable to intimate the 
particular meaning with which he would imbue the myth. I doubt not 
that Aeschylus had a perfectly definite conception of the relations 
between Zeus and Prometheus ; but the possibility of our penetrating 
this meaning has been befogged by the many treatments of the myth in 
modern literature, which, becoming known to us before the Aeschylean 
version, render it more difficult to understand the drama as Aeschylus 
meant it. The imbroglio is made more serious by the conduct of critics 
who persist in reading into the work their own a priori opinions, until 
our minds are so dissipated by the bewildering extravagance of the 
many judgments, that they are no longer capable of taking up the play 
without prejudice or of searching sanely and honestly for the significance 
that Aeschylus has really embodied in the lines. So, in the end, if the 
knowledge that the people already possessed of the myths made any 
difference at all, instead of giving the authors any advantage, it rather 
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made it all the more imperative that each dramatist should render 
unmistakable the manner which he individually chose to pursue. 

In addition to the exposition of characters and events, there may 
have been another mode of explanation necessary, an obligation under 
which the modern with all his elaborate costume, properties, and scenery 
does not labor. I refer to the explanation of what the author wished 
the audience to understand as the stage picture. Nothing definite can 
be stated in this connection until it is finally decided just to what 
degree of perfection the mechanical devices had attained in the time of 
Aeschylus. Even the Elizabethan stage, with its conventional system 
of placarding the scaffolding, found it convenient to explain even further 
the theatrical setting. So in the second scene of Twelfth Night where 
Viola and the sea captain enter on the coast. Such an additional expo- 
sition was of course not needed to state the fact that the scene repre- 
sented such and such a locality, but the dramatist was not willing to let 
the opportunity slip with a mere indication of the place. He would 
rather conjure up in the minds of his listeners, by means of speech, the 
embellishments which their physical eyes could not convey to them. 
He would not have them know only hat it was a shore, but he would 
have them visualize rocks, sand, seawood, waves, and foam, and all the 
accessories which to-day the craftsman's art makes it unnecessary for 
the playwright even to mention. 

Such were the conditions, I take it, in the time of Aeschylus. There 
are certainly palpable attempts at a description of costume and scenery 
beyond what the actual properties of the stage represented. The 
following are illustrations of this point. 

In the Suppliants from i8o to 185^ there is graphic description of 
the approaching host of the king of Argos, such as we cannot possibly 
suppose was actually presented to view or hearing. The cloud of dust, 
the ranks of chariots and horses, and, above all, the general impression 
that the words convey of a mighty troop of warriors could not be 
rendered with any majesty either to the eye or ear; yet Aeschylus 
wishes to maintain an atmosphere of heroism and grandeur and finds 
an excellent expedient in his language. Of the same character is the 
description of the arrival of the ships, 710 to 723, a case in which a 



' The references are to the lines of Sidgwick's edition in the Oxford Classics. 
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modem playwright (Clyde Fitch) would rejoice to delight the vision of 
his audience with the whole marine landscape. But even now our 
mechanical appliances are apt to be tinged with the ludicrous (witness 
the frequent accidents to the Rhine maidens in Das Rheingold) , and 
Aeschylus, trusting rather to his own power of language and to his 
genius than to the skill of the stage carpenter, chose a safer method. 
The Prologue to Shakspere's Henry V states well the view that Aeschylus 
himself probably took of the question : . 

" O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object ; can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 
O, pardon, since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a milhon ; 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt. 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance ; 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoof i' the receiving earth ; 
For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times. 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour glass." 

In the Suppliants there is a continual reference to the statues and 
altar which must be supposed to stand on the stage, and secondly to 
the dress and headgear of the women, especially to the suppliant boughs 
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which they bear. The frequency of this mention is remarkable. The 
whole matter raises another question, at the solution of which we can again 
only guess, namely, how far it was necessary for Aeschylus to emphasize 
continually the very properties which he employed, on account of their 
meagreness and the consequent likelihood that they would not be under- 
stood. It is only another aspect of the general question about his indi- 
cation of scenery by the medium of words. At lines 20-21, at 190-2, 
at 234-245, at 334-5, at 345-6, and frequently through the whole play, 
we find such references to the branches, the sign of the suppliants. 
Lines 234-245 comprise the King's first speech, where the whole 
emphasis from beginning to end is on the suppliant boughs. It is the 
same with the altar and the statues : cf. lines 189, 220-1, 345-6, 893, 
859-860. 

The descriptions of the odors and rushings that precede and accom- 
pany the parodos of the daughters of Oceanus in the Prometheus, and 
of the sublimity of the swallowing up of Prometheus at the end, are 
instances of an achievement in word painting, of which the handicraft 
of scenery and properties was incapable. 

In the Seven, the general temperance of this mode of treatment is 
brought out in happy contrast to the sensationalism of Euripides in the 
Phoenissae. In the latter play, Euripides causes Antigone to ascend a 
ladder undignifiedly to the roof, and thence to view the marshalling of 
the hosts, and to discuss it with her attendant slave. Aeschylus, to 
whom such a procedure on the part of a highborn lady would have 
properly seemed ludicrous and unfitting, puts his version of the appear- 
ances of the champions into the mouth of a messenger, who has employed 
the ordinary means of conveyance to enter upon the scene of action ; 
that is, instead of resorting to devices of climbing heroines to obtain 
dramatic tension for his descriptions, Aeschylus trusts all the effect of 
his account to the power of words. It is impossible and undesirable to 
probe for all the reasons that influenced an author in arranging his 
action in a certain system ; but I think that we can safely assert that it 
was not only a desire to avoid the presence of carnage upon the actual 
scene which led Aeschylus to plan the whole play so that everj'thing 
should be told rather than appear, but that also he realized how the 
poverty of stage machinery would belittle the great scenes which he 
wished the audience to visualize. 
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Again in the Agamemnon the great word picture of the three illumi- 
nations at the beginning, the light of the stars, the beacon signals, and 
the fires of the sacrifices, rises far above the domain of theatrical 
resources, if indeed we are to believe that the lights were represented 
at all. The preparations for Agamemnon's entrance into his home, 
where the tapestries were very probably exhibited, are also apposite ; 
but here the recurring references to the richness of the embroidery 
(lines 910, 919-924, 926, 936, 946, 948, 957) are indicative of a 
necessity to explain to his audience what doubtless some of them could 
not discern by reason of the size of the theatre. I do not mean that 
the emphasis on the purple has not its higher purpose in hinting at the 
blood which is soon to flow ; but to comprehend this hint the people 
must be made aware that the carpets were purple, and that they were 
rich to typify the high quality of the blood. The case in hand illustrates 
the happy habit of Aeschylus in combining, by felicitous arrangement 
and choice of words, a double purpose, a characteristic which I shall 
mention in treating the manner of his exposition. Of importance in 
this connection is the lengthy exposition by the priestess of her function, 
in the Prologue to the Eumenides. 

A last point to be observed, before studying each play separately in 
the development of the art of Aeschylus, is the difficulty that beset him 
in the delineation of character. At the present day it is the established 
precedent that one of the main features of a dramatic production shall 
be its characterization. This is one of the first qualities that the critic 
looks for when he is making his estimate of the play. No matter how 
cleverly the intricacies of the plot are handled, if the actors in this plot 
are mere puppets in the dramatist's hand, we consider the play a pitiable 
failure. The stress that we lay upon realistic characterization is still on 
the increase. The more the drama is studied, the greater becomes the 
search for delicate touches in this quality, until we grow so eager that 
we read into the lines what we are so anxious to discover. This 
tendency puts us in the real peril of underrating the powers of Aeschylus 
in characterization. We take it for granted that the same conceptions 
of the value of delineation existed in his. day as in ours. But this 
assumption is unfounded. Tragedy had just started on the road to 
its high destiny when Aeschylus began to write; it was still in its 
formative state when he received it from Choerilus, Pratinas, and 
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Phrynichus, and it was his genius that molded it into a definite, 
traditional model. 

The old myths, of which the dramatist made use, had stamped certain 
conventional characteristics upon its heroes and heroines. Analogous 
examples, which come closer to our own time, are the mediaeval chivalrous 
romances, the legends of the saints, and fabliaux. These depended for 
their interest wholly upon the excitement of the story. The personages 
of the romances were mere stock figures, possessing the same conven- 
tional bundle of qualities through all the many romances, and employed 
by the authors like padded dummies to be twisted through whatever 
contortions the complications of the tale should render necessary. 
When a writer appears, who, disencumbering himself of such formalities, 
can make living human beings out of his personages, we must deal him 
out not only the ordinary meed of praise for the truthfulness of his 
delineation, but we must double the measure, because he has not only 
been faithful to nature, but he has attained to this faithfulness without 
following any precedent. He has rather evoked it out of his own intel- 
lect by his own genius, has freed himself from the bonds of centuries, 
and has actually created a new literary medium. Of such esteem 
Chaucer is worthy, and as far as characterization goes, we may say that 
the works of Aeschylus are also illustrations of the quality. Chaucer's 
Knight's Tale is a chivalrous romance written in the ordinary style of 
his time with serious intent, but the tale of Sir Thopas is a parody on 
this class of writing, and in such tales as those of the Prioress, the Man 
of Law, and the Pardoner, a new life is put into the old saints' legends 
and exemplars by means of truthful delineation of character. 

A like development is traceable in the career of Aeschylus. He had 
to cope with the same sort of stock characters, presented to him in the 
myths. Upon these he had to bestow fresh vitality, by changing the lay 
figures into personalities of real life. The additional difficulty fell upon 
him, not of making a personage out of whole cloth from his own 
experience, but of giving significance to the traditional types that the 
myths offered. The case is once more analogous to the gradual eman- 
cipation of Italian art from Byzantine precedent through the advances 
of Cimabue and Giotto and their successors. As I have already noted 
in general, so now in particular, Aeschylus is doubly praiseworthy because 
he gave life to his characters and achieved this triumph in the face of 
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convention. The gradual attainment of excellence in this quality is 
evident in development, I think, from play to play, and it is to the 
development of his art that I now wish to proceed. In forming any 
judgment upon the dramatic ability of Aeschylus, the three preliminary 
suggestions that have been made, I think, must always be kept in mind 
as a foundation : first, the double labor of an exposition of both the 
relationship of characters and the complication of the plot which pre- 
cedes the opening of the play ; second, the need of a more specific 
exposition ; and third, the increased difficulty that he encountered in 
the matter of delineation of character. In following the development 
through the different dramas, I trust that there will appear Aeschylus's 
special study in one place of one department of his subject, and in 
another, of another, until in the last of the extant works there is mani- 
fest a mature mastery of all the secrets of the art. 

To come straight to the point, in the Suppliants I believe that 
Aeschylus is paying especial attention to exposition and manipulation 
of dialogue, while he has not yet attained to any high degree of excel- 
lence in characterization. In some parts of the play the dialogue is as 
brilliant as will be found anywhere through the whole range of his 
extant writings. The exposition is so skilfully managed that nowhere 
except in the parodos does he frankly admit that he is making clear 
the matters which it is necessary for the audience to know ; and often 
a very clever piece of exposition is imbedded in a passage of dialogue 
which in itself is remarkable for its wit. 

The exposition of the peculiar affliction of the daughters of Danaus 
and of the proprieties of their conduct occurs at the opening of the 
play in three places. First, in the parodos, the chorus of maidens, as 
I have noted above, frankly address the audience with the tale of their 
sufferings. Second, in the conversation with their father, the situation 
is further elucidated, here perfectly naturally without destruction of 
dramatic illusion, for it is in keeping that the daughters should discuss 
their calamity and future plans with their father. Third, there is a most 
brilliant manipulation of exposition in the parley with the King. The 
King is naturally very anxious to know who this suppliant troop of fifty 
maidens are, and why they are wringing their hands and beating their 
breasts through the vales of Argos. The anxiety gives rise logically 
enough to a series of excited and specific questions, by which the 
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dramatist has given himself the opportunity of a minute exposition. It 
is one of the cleverest devices for exposition that I can recall. At lines 
247-8, the chorus, asking the King how they should address him, as 
private citizen or as ruler, evoke from him a speech (249-273) which 
makes his station perfectly clear to the audience. The occasionally 
interrupted stichomythy from 295-347 is especially remarkable. At 
29s, the King uses the negative fiiy with his interrogation, — 'There is 
no story, is there, that Zeus once mingled with a mortal? ' — asking the 
question as if he expected that the maidens, who are being cross ques- 
tioned, would answer no ; for, desiring to make perfectly sure that they 
are not deceiving him and are in reality Argive women descended from 
lo, he puts the question so that if they were false, they would be sure 
to fall into the trap and answer in the negative as he wishes. But they 
are not to be caught. At 300 again, the question with f!n>Kow is again 
put as improbable to mislead them. The cross questioning proceeds 
with all naturalness, affording a very definite exposition of the previous 
history of the house of lo and of the claims of the virgins upon the 
mercy of the King of Argos. At 312 and 316 Sidgwick, following 
Stanley, believes that two lines have dropped out and so punctuates, 
because he thinks it impossible that the King should himself tell any of 
the story of lo. But the emendation seems to me wholly gratuitous. 
It is the only natural thing for the King now'to do, to join in and tell 
the tale of lo. The correctness of the maidens' answers must by this 
time have convinced him, and so he impulsively helps them in the 
narration. The fact that the stichomythy is interrupted does not lessen 
the likelihood of this interpretation, for it is interrupted again in a few 
lines. On the contrary, such a long piece of stichomythy is unnatural 
in Aeschylus, and it would be hard to find a parallel. At 318, the King 
is a little afraid that he may have been too quick in giving credit to 
their answers, and returns to the method of direct questioning. In the 
same way at 325, Sokcitc shows that he is convinced, but he still con- 
tinues with his specific interrogations, a fact which proves that such a 
form of expression is not necessarily indicative of incredulity. There is 
no chance for tediousness of exposition here ; but Aeschylus has made 
"assurance doubly sure," by varying the expression in every conceivable 
way, using now in the cross questioning the imperative, now the plain 
question, and varying these forms themselves with great skill. Further 
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examples of this variation of the monotony of exposition are the enliven- 
ing figures of the turtle doves and the falcon at 223-226, and at 250- 
273 the appeal to geographic interest in the second speech of the King, 
wherein he reveals his position and the state of the land of Argos.^ 

To dwell now more especially upon the brilliancy of the dialogue, I 
leave the references I have made in treating the exposition in the open- 
ing of the play to speak for themselves, calling particular notice to the 
marvellous acumen with which both the King and the suppliant maidens 
urge their respective claims. As the dialogue proceeds from speech to 
speech, first the King rebuts the arguments of the maidens, and they in 
turn refute his rebuttal until the final conclusion is reached that he shall 
refer the whole question to the will of his people. Furthermore, we 
have an important instance of the chorus's power of persuasion, where 
they turn the King's assumption of inability to their own purpose 
(514-515): 

•r> »\o»»/ 2» vo*»>>/ 
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So from lines 916-951, the different modes in which the King and the 
Herald look upon the Argive duties and the retorts at 948-9 and 950-1 
afford a very striking example of the unflagging vigor and energy of the 
dialogue of Aeschylus. 

The general construction of the Suppliants is as carefully studied and 
as severely correct as we shall find it in any of the other dramas, and 
the movement proceeds in a more direct and uninterrupted line than in 
many of the later works. At the end of each episode there has been a 
distinct advance in the situation. In some of the other plays, which 
are greater in other respects, Aeschylus seems momentarily to have 
forgotten this fundamental necessity. Thus, at the end of the first 
episode of the Smen, no further material change in the conditions has 
been arrived at than was understood at the end of the Prologue, though 
the frightened conversation of the women with Eteocles and the con- 
stant reference to the turmoil of battle may have served to increase the 
atmosphere and dramatic tension. Thus again, even in the Agamemnon, 



• References to geography play an important part in the works of Aeschylus, and I 
will state in another place what seems to me their significance. 
" I keep here the reading of the codices. 
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lines 617-781, the Menelaus episode adds nothing to the bare plot of 
the play, and, as far as I can see, little to the general atmosphere. As 
in the case of geographical references, I believe that this is another 
instance where Aeschylus has been carried away by his own desires.^ 
In the Suppliants the advance is unbroken. The parodos has explained 
the perplexity of the daughters of Danaus, and at the end of the first 
episode the action has proceeded to a point where the King has given 
evidence of his irresponsibility on the question of their safety, their 
future vicissitudes are still undecided, and Danaus, the father, has gone 
to lay the suppliant boughs in different parts of the city at the feet of 
the statues of the gods. The short second episode develops the action 
to the point where the Argives have decided in favor of the maidens. 
The third episode declares that the enemy are on their tracks, and the 
division of the dialogue in the exodos makes real the presence of the 
Egyptians by introducing their Herald upon the stage and by instituting 
a dramatic struggle in words between him and the King concerning 
the righteous destiny of the maidens, while the lyric division contains the 
wailing so dear to the Greek sense of propriety. The last episode, 
which emphasizes the determination of the Argives, and the exodos, 
which makes clear the stern purpose of the Egyptians, leaves the audi- 
ence in suspended ignorance of who shall prove the victor in the next 
play of the trilogy. 

As far as the development of the story goes, the words of the chorus 
in the choruses do not form an integral part of the play, except in the 
parodos, and even here I think that previous conditions could be com- 
prehended by the audience through the exposition in the conversations 
with Danaus and the King. But let us grant that the words of the 
parodos are technically necessary. The first stasimon repeats the story 
of lo which the first episode has already told, and only at the last does 
it approach anything like a direct reference to the present action, in the 
manner in which it arouses hope for the Suppliants. Zeus at the last 
showed mercy upon lo, he is good to our race, he is the wise counsellor 
and will judge wisely for us, he is all powerful and we fly to him for 
help. Such is the connection of this lyric with the development of the 
plot. The second stasimon consists of a long prayer for the Argives, 



' I will take up the whole question at the end. 
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who, as Danaus has told them in the second episode, have decided in 
favor of the Suppliants. Again only at the last does it attain to a very- 
definite reference to present action. The third stasimon consists of 
cries of distress in fear of the approaching enemy, of whom, in the third 
episode, Danaus again has given them knowledge. I have already 
mentioned the wailings with which the chorus march out of the orchestra. 
In the last strophe and antistrophe there is another last reference to 
lo, when the virgins beseech Zeus to guard them as he guarded her ; 
and thus keeping in mind the splendid tale of her sufferings in the first 
stasimon, we find that her connection with the Suppliants is not only 
one of ancient ancestry, but also of parallel vicissitudes. Therefore, we 
can generalize, stating that the stasima of the play form no integral 
division as far as pertains to revealing the plot. As to the parodos, it 
is a question. We shall find the same conditions in all the rest of the 
plays of Aeschylus. 

But this is far from saying that the choral passages are unnecessary. 
They belong to the inmost essence of Greek drama. Without them 
Greek tragedy could not exist, nor could or would we imagine Greek 
tragedy without them. They are part of its origin. When we are criti- 
cising Greek drama, we must never forget that it is Greek drama that 
we are criticising, and that in nature it differs fundamentally from 
English standards. When we say that the choral passages are not 
technically necessary to the development of the plot, there is no con- 
demnation implied. The same characteristic is found in all the pre- 
served works of the other dramatists. It might be expected that 
Aeschylus, appearing so early in the history of Greek drama, would 
bave laid some importance upon the choruses as means to tell his tale. 
He was not so far from the dithyramb, where the tale had been told in 
lyric passages, that we should surmise that he could have transferred all 
the important development to the iambic dialogue. But so it is, unless 
we say that the parodos of the Suppliants is a necessary portion, in 
which case these opening strophes will be a reminiscence of the days 
when the whole story was sung. In none of the following plays shall 
we find the words in the lyrical passages of the chorus forming an 
integral division. 

We may go even further and say that in none of the dramas, except 
the Suppliants and the Eumenides, is the chorus itself, as a body of 
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personages, necessary. Of these two exceptions, in the first the chorus 
are the principal actors, in the second they are of parallel importance 
with Orestes. In both cases the respective dramas are named from the 
choruses. It is an interesting fact that at the end of his career Aeschy- 
lus returned to a device which he had employed in the very first of his 
extant works. This latter phenomenon, according to which the body 
of men, called the chorus, is not necessary to the action, is not so 
extraordinary as the other, that they do not tell the tale of the heroes 
and heroines ; for in the dithyrambs at first the duty of the chorus had 
only been to sing the story and not to assume the characters. 

There are a number of less conspicuous elements in the Suppliants. 
From 455-467 there is a splendid use of dramatic vagueness, a charac- 
teristic which is to be of so signal importance in the Agamemnon and 
the whole Oresteia. The virgins intimate their suicide completely by 
suggestion: ' We have belts and girdles to catch up our robes' (457), 
and 'to decorate these statues of the gods with new trophies' (463) are 
especially sinister. 

Once in the play we find Aeschylus put at a disadvantage by the 
limitation to only two actors. In order that the Herald and the King 
may be on the stage at the same time, it is necessary that Danaus leave, 
and so at 775 he makes a conventional excuse of going once more to 
plead with the Argives, who have already promised their aid. It would 
be much more impressive to have the father of the Danaids on the stage 
when their fate was being discussed by the Herald and the King. 

The only attempt at any careful delineation of character is in the 
person of the King. The other personages say little more than the myth 
requires. But on the King's character hangs the fate of the virgin 
Suppliants. I have already mentioned his conduct, in treating the 
exposition at the first of the play. He declines to assume the respon- 
sibility of bringing war upon his native state. At the beginning he 
wavers a bit. His nature seems to be of the sturdy type, which it is 
hard to convince (cf. the long cross-questioning, 234-347), but when 
convinced he is firm in his purpose (cf. the hot repartee with the 
Herald, 910-953). He is a true tragic character, wavering between 
two duties, the duty of compassion and hospitality and the duty towards 
his country. He chooses wisely to allow his people to decide what is 
righteous for them. 
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By emphasizing thus the power of the Argive people to determine 
the fate of the Suppliants, Aeschylus gives a dramatic tension to the 
incident of the arrival of the Danaids so that he can justly stretch out 
this slight event over the space required for a play without suffering the 
interest to flag for a minute ; and by bestowing a definite personality 
upon the King, he molds the production into a sincere tragedy, wherein 
a man struggles between two paths, each of which in the beginning 
seems to him to offer its own measure of equity. This contest of the 
King with himself is only the germ of such mighty conflicts as that of 
Prometheus, suspended between his compassion for mortals and his 
knowledge of the final justice of Zeus's decrees, or of Orestes, hesitating 
between his love for his mother and his obligation to his dead father. 

To summarize, in the Suppliants there is a plain attempt to study 
seriously exposition, dialogue, and dramatic movement. Less stress is 
laid upon characterization. There are evident the first inklings of some 
qualities which Aeschylus is to develop later, but especially remarkable 
is the manner in which, having absorbed the myth into his imagination, 
he has molded it into a true tragedy. 

The Persians is an altogether inferior production, as far as pertains 
to the aspects which we are discussing. There is evidence of hackwork, 
and perhaps of imitation, if we are to believe that there was any relation 
between it and the Phoenicians of Phrynichus, as Croiset intimates. It 
is important in the treatment of the development of Aeschylus's art, 
principally because of the character study of Atossa. 

In the first place the dramatic illusion is sacrificed for the sake of 
viewing the victory at Salamis from the Greek standpoint. The Per- 
sians in their wailings lament their misfortunes in speeches that are 
formed with only too palpable a desire to arouse the patriotism of his 
audience. The whole atmosphere of the play in this respect is false. 
The Persians would be more likely to vituperate their victors, but 
instead the walls of the palace ring with no disguised glorification of 
Greek prowess and loyalty. Thus at 134-139 the passage is tinged 
with contempt for the low passions of the Persian ladies. Again, from 
81-92 of this same lyric division, there is a scornful ring in the descrip- 
tion of the insolence and mighty preparations of the army of Xerxes, 
and the elaboration is plainly made for the sake of rendering the more 
marvellous the success of the Greeks. The Greek idea of too great 
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prosperity bringing down the vengeance of Heaven also reechoes through 
the lines. The use of the word /3ap/8apos to describe the Persians 
(187, 635, etc.) is significant. The case is analogous, though not quite 
the same, to the retention of the 'barbari' by Plautus in his translations, 
referring to the Romans themselves. One has only to read the play to 
feel the pervading impression of Greek supremacy. Every cry of 
anguish on the part of the Persians means a thrill of joy to the Athenian 
heart, and Aeschylus is quick to take advantage and to color each 
lament with a bit of unnecessary grief which finds expression in a woful 
description of some particular excellence of the victorious Greeks (cf. 
349). Such padding, of course, makes the work redundant, as far as 
pertains to the mere technical expression of the plot. It is necessary 
also to observe the messenger's speeches at 337 and 353, where he 
absolutely steps out of his character in order to extol the Hellenic 
prowess. The whole stichomythy from 232 to 245 is wrong as an 
element of structure. It is very clearly inserted to inspire every 
Athenian with a pride in his native city and his countrymen. Atossa 
would already have informed herself of the sort of city against which 
her son was to engage in warfare, if she ever was going to take any 
interest, and though it sounds like a frank piece of exposition, the 
passage is even thus an unessential exposition, which Aeschylus probably 
introduced to tickle the ears of his audience. The same kind of 
fallacy is discernible in the Oedipus King of Sophocles, where it is 
wholly impossible that Oedipus should have lived so long with locasta 
without learning the story of her former husband. But there the tale 
of Laius is related as an integral part in the development of the plot. 
To refer again to Chaucer, in the Pardoner's Tale and in the Wife of 
Bath's Prologue, he is so carried away by his theme that he allows the 
dramatic illusion to slip and both the Pardoner and Wife of Bath bravely 
and earnestly to paint their own vices in the blacTcest colors in the face 
of the world. So Aeschylus is overcome by his patriotism, until he lets 
the Orientals echo such praise of the Athenians as scarcely a real 
Athenian personage in a drama could frame. 

As a piece of dramatic construction the Persians falls pitiably below 
the standard set by the Suppliants. After the first episode there is 
practically no further movement. The messenger has told the tale of 
the disaster, and the chorus have already made a considerable lamenta- 
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tion. Dramatically considered, there is no further reason for continuing 
the play, except the slight suspense that awaits the arrival of Xerxes 
and bridges over the interval between the end of the first episode and 
his arrival in the exodos. The second episode, in which Atossa declares 
her intention of summoning the shade of Darius, is of absolutely no 
importance in the revelation of the plot. It is as if Aeschylus had 
added it gratuitously, because he had somewhat habituated himself to a 
short second episode as in the Suppliants and knew of no other matter 
to fill it. The third episode deals with the appearance of the shade of 
Darius. It is again necessary to admit that his words contribute but 
very little to the advance of the plot. There seem to be two slight 
links which bind him to the action of the play. By the first, a link 
relating to the past, Darius is connected inasmuch as Xerxes has gone 
to Greece in emulation of his father and to atone for the disaster at 
Marathon. This is clearly of very remote importance to the Persians. 
The second link, dealing with the future, is of more significance, in that 
from 800-842, by prophesying still further calamities for his son and 
for his countrymen, he somewhat increases the dramatic tension which 
precedes the entrance of Xerxes. 

There is another flaw in construction in that the episodes dealing 
with Darius do not have a logical origin in the preceding episode, nor 
does the exodos, which depicts the return of Xerxes, arise from the 
episodes of Darius, though it has some connection with the report of 
the messenger. In the Suppliants, each episode is the natural outcome 
of the preceding. The only way in which the Persians can be accounted 
for as a play, is to say that Aeschylus has here employed the method of 
heaping one aspect of the disaster upon another until the climax is 
reached at the arrival of Xerxes and the consequent cries of anguish at 
his plight. Then each incident will have a proper place as a constituent 
of the heap of elements which goes to make up the doleful tragedy. 
Thus only can it be considered as a unit. But we must go even a step 
further and say that it is not only an accumulation of sorrow, but an 
accumulation of sorrow wholly from the Greek standpoint. With this 
thought the use of Darius becomes intelligible. He is the voice from 
the dead, adding his portion to the general denunciation of the Persians 
and the glorification of the Greeks, as the messenger before echoed the 
opinions of the living. From 790-792 he prophesies that there shall 
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be no further expeditions of his countrymen against Greece, and pro- 
ceeds immediately to detail the extent of the past calamity. At 
809-812 he even blames the invaders for desecrating the shrines of 
the foreign deities. His whole attitude is that of partisanship for the 
Hellenic cause, and his appearance thus forms an integral part of the 
method of accumulation. 

If we can admit that Aeschylus had this method in mind when he 
wrote the Persians, the composition does not seem so careless. Even 
so, there are many faults. There is an unnecessary repetition of the 
details of the disaster when the shade of Darius appears, and the general 
plan would have been comprehended by few of his audience and would 
have seemed a very loose aggregation of facts, had it not inspired their 
patriotism. 

The character study of Atossa is of main importance, as a beginning 
of that art which was to culminate in the conception of Clytemnestra. 
There are a number of very delicate touches upon her personality. She 
is easily alarmed by her dream and as easily pacified by the consolations 
of the chorus (cf. 216).* Atossa's silence from 256 to 290 is a splendid 
touch, if we may believe that Aeschylus did it consciously. I cannot 
see why the fact that the preceding passage is choral should have pre- 
vented her from joining (as in the Choephoroe do Orestes and Electra) 
with the chorus in the long lyric that divides the first episode. Her 
silence in the moment of her great grief is worthy of a queen, and is 
contrasted with the despairing dirges of the old counsellors. She 
herself has been ready enough with expressions of apprehension in 
matters of mere foreboding, but now when the crisis is at hand, she 
realizes that the time has come to act. At 290 she explains her silence 
by saying that she has been struck dumb by the tale of the misfortunes. 
This is one of her reasons, and it is doubtless characteristic of a queen 
to keep silence in her woe rather than to bemoan it in the face of her 
people. At 296, Tts ov rWvrjKe is indicative of a great longing to 
hear that her son is not of the lost, though she is afraid to put directly 



' The use of the dream itself and the chorus is very effective, as a foreboding of 
the future evils. It is interesting as an early example of the method that Aeschylus 
was to use in the Choephoroe, as the employment of the ghost of Darius is a first study 
in the device to which he resorts in the Eumenides to arouse the sleeping Furies by 
the revengeful spirit of Clytemnestra. 
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the question, rts TiOvrjKi, in euphemistic fear that Xerxes may rather 
be of this number. She does not mention his name, but the messenger, 
understanding, answers plainly, and the relief of the queen in the two 
following lines makes clear what had been her anxiety before. 

The coming of Xerxes is in a certain way the climax of the play. 
Aeschylus makes use of a number of devices to achieve this climax. 
First, there has been a kind of tragic repetition of phrase throughout, 
which consists especially in different modes of expressing " the spear- 
bearing Greeks," and in a continued emphasis on the binding with 
chains and the lashing of the Hellespont, as in the Suppliants the stress 
laid upon the altars, the statues, and the fillets. We might conclude 
that the chief moral thought of the play was the vengeance upon mortals 
for their insolence against Heaven. Certainly the main thought of the 
Suppliants is expressed by the emphasis on the suppliant emblems. 
The list of names at 302, which has a logical reason in the desire of the 
nobles to hear news of their friends, and at 956 when the chorus asks 
for the generals, serves to heighten the climax of woe by another species 
of tragic repetition. The summit is reached where at 10 17 Xerxes, by 
exhibiting his rent garments and the empty quiver, brings the calamity 
concretely home, and at 1025 where the gist of the whole drama is 

embodied in 
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The amount of dramatic force that is crowded into 1016-1025 atones 
almost for whatever weakness the rest of the work contains. 

To summarize, the Persians is faulty in construction and dramatic 
illusion, even if we admit that Aeschylus had a definite system of 
accumulation in view. There is a commencement of a study of climax, 
and a very tangible advance in character study over the manipulation 
of this quality in the Suppliants. 

Two characteristics of the Seven against Thebes are so conspicuous 
that I proceed straight to them, intending to refer to the minor points 
afterward. 

First is the masterful use of climax in the speeches of the messenger, 
the answer of Eteocles, and the comments of the chorus, extending 
through the second episode from 369 to 719. At the very start, though 
there has been no regular exposition concerning Polynices, the audience 
knows enough of the myth to be sure that there could be no expedition 
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of the Seven against Thebes without the presence of the chief promoter. 
Furthermore, in the Oedipus there had probably been some reference 
to the working out of the curse in the death of the brothers at each 
other's hands. Every element of the descriptions of the champions at 
the seven gates aims toward the final purpose of the combat of the 
brothers. At 283 Eteocles had already mentioned the fact that he with 
six other heroes would withstand the seven leaders of the Argive host, 
and as each pair of contestants is matched, the audience feels the 
chains of fate drawing closer and closer about the two rival kinsmen. 
The vivid sense of locality in the mention of the Gates adds to this 
suspense. The eagerness with which Eteocles at 448 sets Polyphontes 
against Capaneus, and again at 474 Megareus against Eteocles, and the 
anxiety he exhibits at the report of the champion threatening the next 
gate (cf. 451, 480) are important constituents of the climax. The 
figures ring out like notes of doom, as one after another the King 
dismisses his followers to the battle : TpiVo) (458), reVapTos (486), 
ir«/u.irTov (526), and TTt/iTTTato-i in the next line, Iktov (568) and finally, 
with greater emphasis than ever, all in one line (631), rw e^Bo/iov 8rj 
Tov T e<^* i^So/mii irvXai's. Again, in the pitting of champion against 
champion, there has been a continual reference to the suiting of man 
to man, and this has foreshadowed the strife of the two brothers, whom 
the curse has suited one to the other (cf. dv^p Kar avSpa (505), 

ixOpoi yo-p OLVrjp a.v8pl to" ^WTrjiTCTai (509), and at 554, dvrjp d)CO/u.7ros 

fittingly matched against the KOfiwoi of the Argive champion) . Further- 
more, there is a climax toward the combat of the two brothers in the 
order of taking up the champions, by which a progression is made 
from the most evil leaders of the besieging host to the best, Partheno- 
paeus and Amphiaraus just before the mention of Polynices. This 
occurs in 5 7 7 in the speech about the prophet warrior. The height of 
tension is achieved in this passage in the great vividness which is 
attained by the direct quotation, and in the emphasis in this quotation 
on the idea of relationship and the wrong with which Amphiaraus taunts 
Polynices (cf. 580 to 589). All these different lines converging to the 
same point afforded Aeschylus a valuable training in that kind of climax 
which he was to employ in the whole structure of the Agamemnon. 

The second point of paramount importance is the largeness of the 
conception combined with a masterful manipulation of the mythical tale 
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which the old epics offered him. The brothers were both alike guilty, 
one for breaking the covenant by which he promised to hand over the 
rule at an end of the year, the other by making war -upon his native 
land. But for dramatic purposes such a view of the myth would not 
suffice. One of them must be molded into a true tragic character, a 
human being struggling for what he believes to be right. Therefore, 
Aeschylus chooses to idealize his Eteocles, obscuring wholly the evil 
side of his character, according to which he had robbed his brother of 
his. proper share in the government, and as a necessary result he darkens 
the character of Polynices, until we forget almost, before Antigone 
pleads for him at the last, that he is really fighting for his right, so 
skilfully has Aeschylus turned the tide of favor against him, in painting 
him as the blackest of traitors to his native land. Eteocles is conse- 
quently the true patriot, striving to drive back the Argive enemy from 
his city of Thebes. 

The Italian poet, Alfieri, in his tragedy of Polinices, founded on the 
same material, chooses on the contrary to idealize the other brother, 
Polynices, and names the work after him. In his little essay, Pareri 
delP Autore su le Presenti Tragedie, in the section referring to the 
Polinices, he justifies himself as follows : 

"Antiquity lends him (Polynices) a character most similar to that of 
Eteocles. But between two ferocious tigers there would have been no 
opportunity for dialogue; scarcely would they have seen each other, 
before they would have made a rush and torn each other to pieces. To 
render them, therefore, fit for the stage and endurable, I have deemed 
it proper to color their respective hates differently, in order that the 
play might turn out to be capable of some sort of dramatic tension. 
My Polynices, therefore, is of a much milder nature than Eteocles ; he 
loves very fondly his sister, his mother, his wife, his son, and his father- 
in-law; he therefore results in being a personality most capable of 
moving sympathy and compassion. Eteocles, because he loves nothing 
but the royal power, is represented as most hateful. . . ." 

Aeschylus has even a higher reason for idealizing his hero than 
making it possible for a battle of words between them. He will not 
descend to the melodramatic device of bringing them together upon 
the stage, as Euripides does in the Phoenissae by a line of most 
improbable reasoning. He wishes to represent in Eteocles the true 
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patriot. Unless we comprehend this fact, we shall utterly fail to under- 
stand the plan of the play. 

The Seven is not only the tale of the workings of the curse upon the 
sons of Oedipus. It is that, too, but woven in with this main motive is 
the motive of the brave struggle of the city Thebes with an army of 
Argive invaders. The theme of the city's danger offers a secondary 
dramatic tension to the chief tension which centres about the destiny of 
the two brothers. Thus the prologue and the first episode deal wholly 
with the danger to the city itself, and, if it were not for the secondary 
purpose of the play, would be a blot upon the construction, in that they 
do not advance at all the story of Eteocles and Polynices. The first 
stasimon, too, relates wholly to the destruction of the city. The speech 
of the messenger from 792-802, in which he first announces the safety 
of the city and then the fate of the two brothers, is indicative of the 
double purpose of Aeschylus. Line 826 is also of significance, where 
the chorus hesitate whether they shall rejoice at the good fortune of 
their city or bewail the fate of the children of Oedipus. 

The fact that the much discussed portion from loio to the end is 
employed by Aeschylus to state his real conception of the problems of 
the drama, seems to me conclusive evidence that he himself wrote the 
passage at the time he produced the rest of the play, or added it after- 
ward in fear that the true moral purpose of the Seven would be mis- 
understood. This last section is absolutely necessary to round off the 
play, for otherwise the seeming injustice to Polynices would be unex- 
plained. Antigone is used to voice the objection that Polynices was 
seeking his natural right, and she is finally answered by the Herald, 
who voices the conscience of Aeschylus. At 1054, 

TraBuiv KaK&i KaKol(Tiv dvTr]iJi.a/3cTO, 

Antigone states emphatically the position of the supporters of Polynices. 
But 1055, 

aAA eis airavTas avO tvos too epyov rjv, 

contains the judgment of Aeschylus and the moral of the play. Eteo- 
cles had certainly sinned, and Polynices justly sought vengeance, but he 
should have obtained that justice by revenging himself on the culprit 
alone and not by letting slip the dogs of war at his own fatherland. At 
1056-7, the words 
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fpts ircpaivti /xvOov vorarij OfZv. 
(yio Sk 0mj/<i> t6v8c ixr/ fJMKp-qyopii 

virtually acknowledge the equity of the Herald's position, and 1057 
sounds like a stubborn refusal to submit to what has been proved right. 
The Herald in the last line of the stichomythy (1058) 

dAA* auTO/8ovXos ttr^*, direvveiro) 8' eyci 

SO understands her. 

In such fashion is the interest of the city linked to the story of the 
curse of the house of Laius. The happy union of two purposes is 
typical of the same genius that Shakspere exhibited in the junction of 
the tales of the King and of the bastard Edmund in Lear. Lines 
1076-7 state the double aspect of the work: 

Kai iroXts oA.A.<os 

aXKoT itraivii to. SiKoja, 

The last strophe, 1078 to end, a song of thanksgiving for the delivery 
of the city, exemplifies the broad purpose of Aeschylus and his final 
conception that the individual should repress his anger at his own 
wrongs for the sake of the community, for the sake of "his neighbors." 

Some minor points remain to be noticed. The Seven is interesting 
as the first extant drama to have a regular prologue. In this prologue, 
in a few lines, a splendid atmosphere of war is developed, which, main- 
tained throughout the whole play, led the ancients to denominate it as 
bristling with Ares. The references to the preparations on both sides, 
and the description of the bloody sacrifice of compact are especially 
effective. 

In characterization, Aeschylus has become so interested that he even 
delineates the chorus carefully in the first episode. The wailing of the 
chorus seems to have been a tradition of tragedy, and it is a great 
advance when Aeschylus gives meaning to the conventional form. This 
he truly does in representing the women as stubbornly unreasonable and 
unwilling to listen to the "wise admonitions of their King. The piece of 
characterization is perfectly gratuitous, for the plot does not require 
that the chorus be anything more than the conventional body of com- 
mentators. I have already discussed the delineation of Antigone and 
Eteocles. The stichomythy, especially at 241-263 and at the first 
debate between Antigone and the Herald, is very brilliant. 
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A summary of the play may be both brief and truthful if it states that 
in the Seven all the qualities of Aeschylus's art are very near their per- 
fection. 

In the other dramas there is little to study except the developed 
form of what Aeschylus has learned in his earUer works. 

For the Prometheus Bound it is first necessary to settle the place of 
the drama in the trilogy as far as can be determined by reference to the 
constructive qualities. The whole discussion af the start, however, 
seems to me superfluous. The scholion on 94 plainly says : iv yap t<3 
Trvp<f>6p<a Tpd<i /jLvptdBas <f>ri(rl Bt8i(rOai airov, and I cannot see by what 
light L. Schiller could twist the meaning so that these words should be 
a threat of Zeus, or Kvigala change BcSia-Oai into Bt^a-ta-Oat. But 
granting these abortions of text and meaning, we are brought to the 
same conclusion that the extant play held the first place in the trilogy 
"by the elaborate exposition (100-113) of the former action of Prome- 
theus ; and at 199-278, the preceding circumstances are related in such 
a detailed fashion that we cannot possibly suppose a former play that 
has already depicted by action to the spectators these same circum- 
stances. Wecklein bases part of his proof as to the place of Prometheus 
Bound xy^on this consideration. 

The masterful manner in which Aeschylus has fashioned the con- 
stituents of the old myth to his purpose is one of the most eminent 
qualities of the work. If one stops and reflects what the Prometheus 
of the myth was and then what Aeschylus made of him, so that he has 
been a typical personage for all times and has excited the interest of 
such diverse poets as Goethe and Shelley, if we think how much 
Aeschylus has made the mythical figure of Prometheus mean to us 
psychologically and ethically, we shall start with a more proper basis for 
our study. In the Seven he had manipulated to his own purpose the 
facts presented to him by the epics, and now with a stronger grasp than 
ever he takes both a situation and character in hand, so as to cause 
them both to express the truly tragical figure of a Titan, fighting for 
the right, as far as his comprehension permits him to see it, but yet in 
opposition to the more farseeing intentions of Zeus. Yet the mere 
punishment of Prometheus would not serve him as fit material for a 
drama, as before the mere woe for the disasters at Salamis had sufficed 
for the Persians. He had now learned the need of a stronger dramatic 
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tension. This he achieves by making Prometheus the son of Themis, 
and by providing him from his mother with a secret which threatens the 
sovereignty of Zeus. Now Aeschylus would not have dared to preach 
treason against the chief of the gods unless he meant that in the ultimate 
analysis Zeus was to be shown just. Zeus has erred in impiety in over- 
throwing his father Kronos, though his final purpose is righteous, for 
the rule of Zeus means equity in the universe. But Fate requires that 
even an impiety for the sake of final justice shall be punished, and so 
Zeus must be placed in temporal apprehension. Thus the chief of the 
gods, also, suspended between two ends of fate, is a proper subject for 
tragedy, and Aeschylus has attained to a summit of dramatic art by so 
ordering the mythical material that not only has he provided a double 
dramatic tension, but has so intertwined the respective interests that 
each is inseparably linked with the other. A discussion of the philo- 
sophical purpose of Aeschylus is beyond the scope of this paper except 
in so far as it pertains to the construction of the play ; but I think that 
his whole conception finds best expression in the second stasimon, and 
the dialogue immediately preceding, especially 543-545, when Prome- 
theus is censured for having built up his confidence on his private judg- 
ment, and 544-552, where the final right of Zeus is indicated. The 
fact that here, as well as in the Persians from 1016-1025, and in the 
last hemichorus of the Seven, Aeschylus puts his own judgment of his 
work into the mouth of the chorus, shows how he discovered a definite 
use for the traditional body when its service as chief actor had become 
antiquated. 

The vague hints at the secret of Prometheus, growing ever more 
emphatic as the catastrophe approaches, are of use in binding the play 
into a closer and tenser unit. The first premonition of a calamity over- 
hanging Zeus is in the prologue in the lyric between Prometheus and 
the Oceanids, 168-179 and 188-194. Here the reference is just defi- 
nite enough to spur on the chorus to learn the whole truth, but the 
following hints are purposely couched in the most intangible terms to 
maintain the dramatic suspense. So at 260, in the long exposition of 
the first episode : — 

Xo. (AiV ftTTiv adXov rtp/xa croi TrpoKeifievov ; 
Tip. OVK oAAo y' ouScv, wXr/v otov Ktivif SoKy. 
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The curiosity of the chorus is pricked still further by the stichomythy 
3-t 515-525, at the end of the second episode. There has thus been a 
reference to the secret in the Prologue, and in the first and second 
episodes, and now in the middle of the lo episode, the third, the threat 
is made as definite as this first play of the trilogy will admit (cf. 755 to 
the end of the episode). This discussion of the danger impending on 
Zeus and the whole episode of lo are of much importance for the fol- 
lowing play of the trilogy, and bring home the fact that in considering 
any single play, if it is a member of the trilogy, we must view it as 
little more than an act of a modern drama. There would be no such 
strong need for laying stress upon the threatening disaster to Zeus, 
unless it were to be the motive in the following work of the release of 
Prometheus. The prophecy of Hermes of the still increased suffering 
of Prometheus is clearly a preparation for the next play. 

The devices which Aeschylus employs to divide the long speeches 
which embody the revelations of lo and Prometheus are worthy of 
notice. The words of the chorus at 631-634, wherein they beg first 
lo to recount her sufferings and then Prometheus to prophesy her 
future woes, are plainly employed as a means to break up a report 
which would otherwise be of the same nature as the long conventional 
announcement of the messenger. But even these divided accounts are 
varied by a most clever dialogue (742-785), consisting partly of sticho- 
mythy. At 752-756, the transition to the coming narration is exceed- 
ingly well handled. There are three distinct steps : first, Prometheus 
asks To how she could bear such woes as his ; second, his woes are 
unended by death ; third, only Zeus, by his fall from supreme power, 
will release Prometheus. This hint at the fall of the chief of the gods, 
by exciting lo, prepares the path for the prophecy, which so intimately 
binds the fate of Zeus, of Prometheus, and of the wandering lo. Again, 
in 778, the refusal of Prometheus to gratify the woman in both of her 
requests is only a device by which through the mediation of her chorus, 
who desire to learn the answer to the other request, Aeschylus seeks 
again to avoid the tediousness of a lengthy piece of iambic trimeter. 
Aeschylus's method undergoes a still further development. At 742 lo 
had interrupted Prometheus with her cries of distress. Aeschylus 
thought that at this point a continuation of her travels would prove a 
little monotonous. But he himself and his audience like geography, 
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and he knows that the map of the wanderings will seem all the larger 
and will be all the more agreeable, if it is divided. So he interrupts 
it by dialogue and by a prophecy of her future peregrinations, and does 
not resume the tale of her former journey until 827, with the very 
plausible excuse that he must relate the past to prove the truth of what 
he has prophesied for the future. It is not an impossible suggestion 
that these devices for the division of the tale of lo found an additional 
reason in a desire to give to the protagonist the greater number of lines. 

The exposition and general construction are clearer and more direct 
than in any play since the Suppliants. The Prologue establishes Pro- 
metheus in his station of punishment, the first episode is an exposition 
of his past, the second episode is a further retailing of his benefits to 
mankind, with a transitional passage at the end relating to the hope of 
release, the third episode of lo both makes clear the significance of this 
hope and serves as a kind of Prologue to the Prometheus Unbound. 
The exodos, which is a unit in itself, in addition to its connection with 
the rest of the drama, begins with a kind of repetition of what has gone 
before, a kind of separate episodical exposition, which prepares the way 
for the depicting of the stubborn fortitude of Prometheus, the topic of 
the exodos. The catastrophe follows close upon the climax of his 
obstinacy. 

Here again a summary can only state that the art of Aeschylus is at 
its height. The personality of the young tyrant Zeus overshadows the 
play, though he nowhere appears. The dialogue is exceptionally bril- 
liant, especially the high language between Hermes and Prometheus at 
the end, when the vindictiveness of the Titan and his utter hate of the 
gods reach their climax in a storm of words, that is succeeded directly 
by the avenging storm of reality. The other qualities of the work I 
have already treated. 

The Agamemnon has been so generally praised that it is difficult to 
say anything about it which will not seem absolutely trite. I shall 
therefore in this place touch only upon certain salient points which have 
attracted my attention and which are of special interest in connection 
with the development of the dramatic art of Aeschylus. The Oresteia 
is his latest extant work. The three dramas were very probably written 
at the same period of his career, and what may be said of one of them 
usually finds its parallel in the two others. Thus there will be constant 
need of a reference back and forth in treating the trilogy. 
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Of first importance is his great conception of the character of Cly- 
temnestra. Upon no other personage in the entire range of his exant 
works does Aeschylus outlay such conscious and delicate labor, and 
withal appear to take such delight in the delineation. He plainly is 
reluctant to relinquish her, even after her death in the Choephoroe, and 
he must needs introduce her distracted ghost in the Ettmenides. Not 
that a fondness for Clytemnestra is the only reason for her appearance 
there ; she is employed to arouse the Furies to their task. But even 
so, she is not indispensable, for there is no inherent reason that the 
chorus should not awake by its own initiative. Therefore, as far as 
the mere framework of the piece goes, Clytemnestra is not needed, but 
no one will doubt that her presence as the vindictive genius of Orestes 
.is a device of inestimably greater dramatic power, and, as the introduc- 
tion of Darius in the Persians, so here the shade of Clytemnestra, link- 
ing human action more vividly with the terrors of the underworld, serves 
to enhance considerably the atmosphere of unrelinquished gloom and 
fright. I cannot think, however, that this consideration alone induced 
Aeschylus to bring her upon the scene. His lurking fondness for this 
creation of his own imagination must have influenced him to retain her 
even to the last. 

Her personality certainly dominates the action from the very first. 
At line 83 of the Agamemnon the chorus address her, and from that 
time until 257 she is either wholly engaged in giving orders for the 
elaborate sacrifices of thanksgiving, or we may suppose, her partly thus 
engrossed, as if to dull her nervous apprehension, and partly standing 
aside in silent revery. Our first glimpse of her character is that of a 
woman of wordly experience, hardened, incredulous, attributing trust in 
dreams to slumbering souls (275), arid belief in rumor to unsophisticated 
maidens (277). But these are merely her words; and when we are 
brought face to face with her excessive alarm at her dreadful dream in 
the Choephoroe, we have a choice between two lines of explanation. 
Either the long years of suffering have broken her brazen spirit by the 
time that the action of the Choephoroe is supposed to take place, or 
she is seeking at these lines (275-277) to console herself by pretending 
that she puts no faith in visions or reports. If the last alternative is 
correct, it is only spasmodic comfort, for she proceeds immediately to 
relate her sure proof of the travelling beacons. The complete virility 
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of this description of the lights, the sternness and vigor of tlie language, 
the masculine characteristics which the invention of such a scheme of 
signals implies, appear to me emphatic evidence that we must choose 
the other alternative of the breaking of Clytemnestra's spirit after a 
lapse of many years. Yet there is a touch of sorrow in the very first 
word that she uses (264) euayyeXos in describing the morn, which she 
knows is fraught with little happiness for her. The following speech 
(320-350) is very important as revealing the cruelty of her -character, 
for it rings from first to last with exultation at the havoc caused by the 
victors and at the misery of the captives and those who have lost their 
loved ones. In the stichomythy from 538 to 550, I can see no reason 
for dividing the lines between the Herald and the Chorus instead of 
between the Herald and Clytemnestra, except a desire, wholly unjusti- 
fied by the text itself, to represent Clytemnestra in another long 
meditative silence (503-586). The codices give the stichomythy to 
Clytemnestra. A definite silence, when it would be natural for her 
to speak anxiously at once, would doubtless be effective, as depicting 
the Queen planning her mode of attack,^ but the device would be 
somewhat unnatural and plainly artificial, and we are certainly not 
•warranted in introducing it arbitrarily into the text. Her elaborate 
account of her desire to welcome her lord (587-614) absolutely echoes 
from a hollow insincerity, where the very elaboration is a clear brand of 
hypocrisy; yet, at 600-603, she makes a special effort to gain the 
credence of the chorus. 

OTTcos 8' apuTTa tov ifiov aiSoiov 7ro<riv 
CTTrcucro) ttoXiv fioXovra Zi^acrOax — Ti yap 
yvvaiKL TovTov (j>€yyoi rj8iov BpaKctv, 
airb <TTpaT€ia'S dvSpl crda-avTOi Oiov 
jrvXas avol^ai; ravr oiTrdyyciXov iroa-a,. 

Again, at 855, when Clytemnestra begins the long oration of welcome 
to her husband, the very first lines are blotted by insincerity, in her 
boast that she is not ashamed to exhibit her love for Agamemnon to 



' Mrs. Fiske, in her impersonation of Hedda Gabler, emphasizes this mode of 
expression twice, once in the second act before Hedda drives Eilert to his ruin, and 
most strikingly in the last, before she decides upon her own suicide. 
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the eyes of the multitude (850-1). The series of insincere epithets 
which she addresses to Agamemnon is noteworthy. 

Now, this speech of welcome, in which are related the woes of the 
wife who waits and watches for her husband, is the natural thing on 
the lips of any woman who is soliciting the admiration of her lord for 
constancy. But Clytemnestra is a little bit too effusive ; and the words 
secondarily serve to emphasize her actual infidelity. Thirdly (and this 
is the point I wish to mark most clearly), I believe that the speech is a 
real effort on the part of Clytemnestra to excuse herself, not to Aga- 
memnon (for he does not know), but to the chorus, who, in their 
knowledge of her guilt, would understand well enough that she meant 
that her weak woman's nature had not been firm enough to stand alone 
without a man by her side, and so she had taken Aegisthus to herself in 
lieu of the absent Agamemnon. Besides, had there not been many 
reports (869) that her lord had been slain ? There is truly an element 
of pathos in her words, the words of a woman who finds herself forced 
to dissemble, but yet would at the same moment extenuate her fault. 
This pathos has not been lacking before (cf. 601), where there is surely 
a note of regret that she cannot joyfully greet her husband at the door. 

At 904—5, TToXXa yap to Trptv KoKa ijv(.i')(pfi.vTBa.^ there may be a 
hint at the evils which not only followed Agamemnon's departure, but 
also those which preceded, that is, the destruction of Iphigenia. Yet 
Clytemnestra does not dare to be more definite. A lesser dramatist 
would have made her reveal at once her savage fondness for Iphigenia, 
love as of a tigress for her offspring, and the ever smouldering rancour 
for the maiden's murder and the desire for vengeance, but Aeschylus is 
more clever, and his Clytemnestra does not speak definitely of her 
daughter until there is no longer any chance that her web of treachery 
shall fail to ensnare. 

The presence of Cassandra is the last dram to weigh down the 
balance for Agamemnon's assassination and to make the Queen resolute 
in her design. At 1438, when the murder has already been committed, 
Clytemnestra urges her jealousy as another reason for her crime, in a 
speech (1431-1447) which is marvellous for its remorse and for its 
utter despair, as she catches frantically at one straw excuse after the 
other in hope to grasp some beam that shall raise her from the sea of 
blood in which she has sunk herself. Following a passage (1412-1425) 
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in which she at last lets flow her long pent feelings in a bitter outburst 
of grief for Iphigenia, these references to Cassandra have the cumula- 
tive effect of a second excuse. As a fourth excuse at 1500-1504, she 
urges the thought that it was the curse resting upon the house that did 
the deed, not she, and at 1523 she again defends herself with a refer- 
ence to Iphigenia. Aeschylus himself seems anxious to excuse her, and 
Clytemnestra herself is absolutely pitiable, as she wavers between her 
different pretexts. Add to these considerations her sad attempt (1372- 
1398) to seem to glory in the assassination and its gruesome details, 
which, half sincere, still retains a kind of fiendish glee in the vengeance 
upon the man who has wronged her, and the desolate passion with which 
she clings to Aegisthus at 1434 ff., and we have a spendid example of 
that subtle power which arouses compassion for Claudius, the uncle of 
Hamlet, even in the midst of his crimes, or for Lady Macbeth as she 
walks at night in her delirium of repentance. We shall utterly fail to 
comprehend the complete character of Clytemnestra unless we take into 
account this constant desire to excuse herself ; and it is a remarkable 
confirmation of the truth of this conception when we see the same 
thoughts continued by Aeschylus into the Choephoroe, where at the 
moment of her death, one after the other, Clytemnestra in her terror 
alleges these identical excuses : at 910, that it was Fate, not she, who 
had committed the crime ; at 9 1 8, that if she herself was frail, Agamem- 
non also had sinned ; and at 920, that it is hard for a woman to be 
long deprived of a mate. 

The conception of Clytemnestra as worthy rather of pity than of hate 
dominates the Choephoroe. The new aspect of her character is empha- 
sized more and more as the Agamemnon draws to a close, and at 1660 
and 1672-3, she seeks to exert a calming influence, blaming all to the 
Demon of the Family. She is full of excuses. At 1040— 1045 she 
even excuses her conduct toward Cassandra. At the very beginning of 
the Choephoroe, we find her still remorseful, seeking now to expiate her 
villainy by propitiatory sacrifice. She does not appear upon the scene in 
person until she learns of the death of Orestes, and I can find no reason 
to doubt her sincerity here. Aeschylus has achieved a consummate 
task in thus subtly altering the sentiments with which we look upon her, 
until at last, instead of a woman who is willingly a virago, we see her a 
wretched ruin of what she had been when first Agamemnon had led her 
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across his threshold, now kneeUng at her son's feet, trembling between 
her fear for her life and her anxiety to justify herself in the eyes of 
Orestes. In contemplating the delineation of Clytemnestra, also, we 
must always keep in mind, even more than in the case of the Prome- 
theus, the fact that Aeschylus took her out of the land of the conventional 
myth and made her the chief character of his trilogy, whereas his epic 
predecessors had always conceived Aegisthus as the chief sinner, and 
had considered her wickedness and punishment only as a necessary but 
subordinate accident of the tale. 

In connection with this, his supreme study in delineation of charac- 
ter, it is interesting to examine other minor examples of this quality 
exhibited at the height of his career. The most conventional of all 
types, the Herald, in Agamemnon, is individualized. The Herald of 
the Seven (a play in which Aeschylus seems to have made a special 
study of characterization, as exemplified by the gratuitous touches in 
relation to the timid chorus in the first episode) is somewhat of a 
boaster of his own prowess. The Herald in the Agamemnon is strongly 
outlined by his love for his native land, and his unrestrained joy at 
returning. The Herald in the Persians (261) mentions the fact that 
he had not hoped for a return, but this single touch is not to be com- 
pared with the definite personality as presented by lines 506-507 of 
the Agamemnon, the c^iXat cniyai. of 518, and by the ensuing sticho- 
mythy, especially 539, 

Kiy. yaipoi ye* nOvavai S' ovKer avrtpS) 6eois. 

Again, the characterization of the old nurse at the moment of greatest 
tension in the Choephoroe is very significant both of an interest in 
human nature and of an attention to the lesser things of life. There 
are other indications that Aeschylus observed the familiar and homely 
occurrences of everyday life. So in the Agamemnon (603), the refer- 
ence to the wife throwing the door gladly open to greet her spouse, and 
in the Suppliants, the description of the heifer calling the herdsman by 
its lowing (350 ff.). The nurse is the only really comic character in 
Aeschylus. The device of her introduction is the same that Shakspere 
employs when he wishes to relieve, and bring out by contrast, the 
extreme tragedy of a certain scene. So, the fool in the storm in Lear, 
and the grave-diggers in the fifth act of Hamlet. In the Choephoroe 
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the sputtering nurse lulls the terror of the situation for a moment, but 
when the dire catastrophe does occur, its effect is all the more awful 
by contrast. 

Of like perfection with the study of character is the manipulation of 
vague hints and forecastings and of symbolic language. At the very 
first of the Agamemnon, line 67, the chorus hints most indefinitely at 
the approaching disaster. At 103-4 there is an intimation of Clytem- 
nestra's purpose. From 122-158 the story of Iphigenia is sung by the 
chorus in gloomy sounds and symbolism ; lines 248—257, especially 254, 
contain a reference to the death of the King. At 343 Clytemnestra 
intimates more clearly her purpose when she dwells on the fact that all 
the Trojan heroes have not established themselves in safety at their 
homes. At 370-1, in the first stasimon, there is a hint at the retribu- 
tion to fall on Clytemnestra in the Choepheroe. The Tale of Paris in 
this stasimon foreshadows in symbolism the vengeance to fall on that 
other adulterer, Aegisthus. At 437-455, the dirge about the Trojan 
tombs and the burials leads up to a dark apprehension of what the 
coming night may conceal. At 547-550 the chorus hint that the dark 
crimes at home have made them desire the return of the army. Line 
612 brings the more definite intimation with yoXKov ^a<^as. The old 
counsellors of Argos fear to tell the King of the sin of his wife, but they 
disclose this secret as clearly as they may in their address to him at his 
first entrance. By putting two and two together, he might have guessed 
the truth; for at 795-8 they bewail a watery friendship, and at 808 
they speak of someone who has managed affairs at home wrongly. To 
this method of building up dramatic expectation by foreshadowings, 
there is added at the end of Agamemnon's speech the intense irony 
according to which the King enters his home with the greatest assur- 
ance, using words of trust which the audience know are untrue (cf. 848-9, 
the reference to the healing remedies, at 851, Sd/tous i(f>€aTtovi, and at 
854, t/x7re'8oDs /ne'vot). The following passages assigned to Clytemnestra 
are so crammed full of phrases of double meaning, are so splendid in 
their dramatic irony, that an analysis serves only to destroy their power. 
I mention only instances here and there. At 868 and 872 there are 
veiled references to the net and the mantle that are to be Agamemnon's 
shroud. At the end of her first exhortation (912-913), she cloaks her 
approaching action with language that is perfectly intelligent to the 
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audience, but the real sense of which the king cannot grasp. It savors 
too much of sacrilege to dissect the lo-Ttv OaXa<j<ja passage. Suffice 
it to say that Aeschylus's use of symbolism here attains to its height, 
where the details of the murder are each foreshadowed until the very 
act is seen before it is committed. But this is not enough, and 
Aeschylus has conceived the most happy device of causing Cassandra 
by her gift of second sight, now in no symbolic language, but in straight- 
forward description, to recount the deed at the very time when it is 
being performed in the bath, by the robe, by the sword. In a word, 
we gain the double impression of a future and a present verity. 

Aeschylus concentrates all his power about the murder of Agamemnon. 
The act comes at the end of a series of even clearer hints, prepared for 
by symbolism and converted into plain description. The mouth of 
Cassandra is closed until it is impossible for her longer to prevent the 
assassination. The cruelty of Clytemnestra culminates, when at 1055- 
1061 with dark intent she cries to Cassandra that the victims will be 
sacrificed, and asks the sinister question why the foreign prophetess is 
not a part of the oblation. The identity of lines 1072-3 and 1076-7, 
and again of 1080-1 and 1085-6 affords an example of tragic repeti- 
tion, which, as one of the modes of most frantic expression, leads the 
way directly to the climax. This is reached when Cassandra, ascending 
the steps, which to her mean the ascent of a scaffold, starts back at the 
stench of the murder which breathes forth through the door. 

Exactly the same method of hints and of concentration of every 
means of dramatic force about the catastrophe is used in the Choephoroe. 
I name only a few of the instances: lines 108-123 could be easily 
understood in their real sense by the listeners ; at 386-388 there is a very 
definite reference to the approaching death of both culprits. The long 
dirge, which impresses us as tedious, must have been the delight of the 
Greeks, and it further serves the direct technical purpose of creating an 
atmosphere of vengeance, where the frequency of the idea of blood for 
blood palliates the matricide of Orestes, and again of screwing up the 
courage of the son to the "sticking point." By lines 418-422 the refer- 
ences to the approaching assassination have become so definite that 
Orestes explains why it will be easy for him to kill his mother. The 
dream of Clytemnestra has hitherto been a threatening cloud, but now 
just before Orestes advances to his task, it is told and becomes the final 
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incentive. The second reference to the dream at 522-550, the thought 
of which has been hovering in the imagination of the audience since its 
first mention in the parodos, combines all the preceding blackness of 
language into a warning against the immediately succeeding disaster, 
about which, as before, Aeschylus has grouped all the means of climax 
at his command. 

The three plays of the series are generally well constructed with a 
clearly marked plan. I take for example the Choephoroe. In the 
Prologue, Orestes has appeared upon the scene with Pylades ; at the 
end of the long first episode, all the plans for the attack are completed ; 
at the end of the second, Orestes has succeeded in the first part of his 
plan, so that he has gained admittance to the palace and lies waiting to 
strike the blow; at the end of the third, both murders have been 
accomplished, and the exodos represents the onslaught of the Furies in 
retribution. There is a careful preparation at the end of each of the 
first two plays for the next. At 1280 in the Agamemnon there is a 
prophecy of the coming of the avenger, the young Orestes; at 13 18-19 
there is a second allusion to the matter of the Choephoroe, and again at 
1430. So the idea of the curse is not emphasized until toward the end 
Cassandra begins her ominous ejaculations, as it is to play a far more 
important part in the next drama than in the Agajnemnon. At 1646 
and 1667 there is a still further allusion to the coming action, and the 
whole play ends with the thought of the punishment for which the inso- 
lence of Aegisthus cries to Heaven. So at the end of the Choephoroe 
the ever increasing importance laid upon Loxias prepares for the domi- 
nating thought of the Eumenides. Thus at 985, 1026-8, Orestes excuses 
himself as under the direction of Loxias, at 1035 the theme of the next 
drama is suggested, at 1059-60 the chorus hope in Loxias as the 
deliverer from trouble, and the action ends with an interrogation as to 
when the curse will have worked its full devastation. 

Aeschylus in this latest of his extant works displays an appreciation 
of mere dramatic scenes as such. So the opening scene of the Aga- 
memnon. An atmosphere of mystery is gained at the outset, as in the 
first scene of Hamlet, by the introduction of the lonely and weary 
sentinel as he watches for the beacons. The constituents of this scene 
are noteworthy. First, there are three distinct illuminations mentioned, 
the glimmer of the stars, the blaze of the signal fires, and the glare of 
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the sacrifices, introduced one after the other until they are all burning 
at the same moment. Visualize in this lurid light the excited watch- 
man, the timorous old men, Clytemnestra brooding over the scene like 
a spirit of revenge, and the noise and feverishness of the night withal, 
and you have an idea of the manifoldness of the stage pictures that 
Aeschylus imagined, even if the mechanical appliances were deficient. 
The dramatic power of the opening scenes in the two other plays are 
also worthy of consideration. Analysis does not always mean compre- 
hension. There are certain situations which we instinctively feel and 
call dramatic, and the pleasure of which is crushed out when we subject 
them to the psychologist's examination. If we shall simply conjure up 
in our minds a vision of what these scenes were, I am confident that we 
shall most surely grasp their true power. Think of the Choephoroe, 
with the captive maidens moving solemnly through the parodos of fear 
and woe, Orestes and Pylades lurking anxiously behind in eagerness to 
learn the purport of the procession, Electra in the foreground, leading 
the band, wavering between the several paths of duty that lie before 
her, praying for the return of her brother when he himself stands 
watching her ; then the final picture of the play, when in the deepening 
twilight (660) the two bodies lie exposed at the back of the stage, and 
frenzy is just beginning to seize hold of Orestes. Or in the Eumenides 
the Pythian atmosphere is gained at the very first by the exposition of 
the priestess, and then we have the picture within the temple of the 
Furies in ghastly sleep, as if to typify the final calm that is to fall upon 
Orestes, and the hallowed presence of Apollo appearing in person to 
direct the youth to his place of rest. By means of the opening picture 
Aeschylus initiates the feeling of peace which is to conquer the wildness 
of the Furies and at last to prevail. 

To some extent in all his plays, but especially in the Agamemnon, 
Aeschylus further complicates the difficulties of the double exposition 
of persons and events by choosing the mode of gradual elucidation. 
This is the mannerism that Ibsen in our day has taken to himself, and 
by such procedure demands most careful attention if he is to be com- 
prehended. The usual method of modern playwrights is to consume 
the first act with little more than explanation, and we of the audience 
have so habituated ourselves to this unreality that the two servants 
retailing the history of their masters and mistresses no longer grate 
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upon us. But Ibsen will not permit this. He wishes his first act for 
development of the situation, and so he reveals fact after fact only as it 
is absolutely needed for intelligibility, as the play proceeds. Now, 
Ibsen has in addition deliberately chosen the Greek method of repre- 
senting on the stage the catastrophe of a given set of circumstances, 
and not the circumstances, and thus the same double obligation of 
exposition lies upon him as upon the Greeks. When the intricacy of 
spreading this in itself difficult exposition is added, obscurity can only 
be avoided by the most delicate painstaking. 

Such is the mode emphasized by Aeschylus in the Agamemnon. He 
discloses no fact until he must make immediate use of it. He encounters, 
to be sure, the danger of obscurity, but he also avoids to some extent 
the disadvantage of bewildering the minds of his audience with a simul- 
taneously announced heap of data, which it is likely that they will waste 
some time in disentangling. Thus, for example, no definite mention is 
made of the curse until Cassandra refers to it as responsible for the 
murders that are being perpetrated. Again, the story of Thyestes is 
not told until the entrance of Aegisthus, with whom it has specific con- 
nection. To cite one parallel in modern writings, Ibsen does not allude 
to the fire in Hedda Gabler until the third act, of which it is to be so 
important an element. 

The period of highest development of most men is marked by a 
freedom from the conventions which bound them in their youthful 
works. So we see it in Beethoven, through the last five symphonies, in 
which he oversteps the strict classical forms of his predecessors ; and so 
preeminently in this last trilogy of Aeschylus. The thing that everyone 
is quick to note is the introduction of the third actor. Yet this is no 
unheralded or instantaneous innovation. It begins with the introduction 
of mute figures, who, nevertheless, are titled as specific personalities, as, 
for instance, Bta in the Prologue of the Prometheus. A further step is 
taken when one who has hitherto remained silent speaks a few words, 
as Pylades at 900 of the Choephoroe. Here the meagre three lines 
assigned to him indicate the chariness with which Aeschylus adopted 
the third actor. He may have very well been influenced in 458 B.C. 
to give up the old regime by the innovations of Sophocles, who had 
already defeated him in 468. 
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A second departure from his old manner is the abandonment of the 
unity of place. At 65 7 of the Choephoroe there is a sure change of 
the locality of the action from the region of the tomb to the palace 
itself. Again in this play the back of the stage opens to exhibit the 
two biers. In the Eumenides at the very outset there is a transference 
of the scene from the outside of the temple to the interior, unless we 
suppose the absurdly impossible performance, that the Furies first rush 
out of the temple and then sink down to sleep again, only to be 
awakened at the next moment. This waking of the chorus to their 
duties is a brilliant innovation in comparison with the traditional entrance 
in a continued dance. At 235 the change to the temple of Pallas at 
Athens is indisputable, a device which is wholly radical, as here the 
transference is from one district of land to another. 

There is still further a violation of tradition in the arrangement of 
the Eumenides into two episodes, and from 566 to the end into a long 
series of alternating choral and dialogue divisions, but with nothing that 
corresponds to the conventional stasimon, the whole partaking rather of 
the nature of an irregular and extended syzygy (<ruj«yia) . 

Thus, in the Prometheus and the Oresteia the dramatic art of Aeschy- 
lus is represented in a perfection of those aspects which he had been 
studying in the earlier plays : in the Suppliants, exposition, dialogue, 
and construction ; in the Persians, the delineation of character ; in the 
Seven, the molding of the details of a myth to his own will, climax, and 
again characterization. I have in addition, in the consideration of the 
different dramas, sought to suggest minor aspects that do not properly 
fall under any of these larger headings. There are a few qualifications 
to be made in conclusion. 

We deduce from the preceding examination that Aeschylus, despite 
his early date, had already mastered the chief principles of his art. But 
for all that, he often let his own desires run away with what his learning 
and his cool reason forbade. This failing is preeminently apparent in 
the long geographical passages.* I think we shall be forced to the 



' Professor Weir Smyth warns me that the Athenians had as yet given little 
thought to the extension of a sea empire. He also thinks that emphasis should rather 
be laid upon the general impulse of the times toward geography than upon any 
consdous tendency of Aeschylus to cater to the multitude. 
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conclusion that the Athenians in the first period of their history were 
inspired by their enterprising souls to learn of the far off lands which 
some day might acknowledge their sway. Who could know? Had 
they not driven back the hosts of the Persians, and was not the Aegean 
theirs? Aeschylus, recognizing this lively interest in geography, and 
filled with the same patriotic spirit himself, consciously catered to his 
audience by indulging them and himself in the popular topic of the 
day. Even in the Suppliants (249-273) we see in the King's descrip- 
tion of his realms particular attention paid to geography, but yet not 
so as to offend the taste of the critic of technique. It is a different 
matter, however, when we come to the lo episode of the Prometheus 
Bound. There is no constructive justification for the continued minute- 
ness of geographical description. So also from fragments 194-199 of 
the Prometheus Unbound we may conjecture that, in depicting the 
wanderings of Hercules, Aeschylus gave evidence of the same eccentri- 
city. From the standpoint of the geographically unenthusiastic and 
unbiased critic the padding of the passages which recount the wander- 
ings are tedious and delay the action. The Athenians probably received 
them with satisfaction, and Aeschylus, in opposition to what he had 
proved that he knew about correct construction, violates his reason to 
gratify his own hobby, which luckily for him is the fashion of the day. 
(Cf. especially Prom. 786-818.) So in the Agamemnon the elaborate 
mapping out of the situation of the beacons does not strike us as so ill 
chosen, because of the pride with which Clytemnestra dwells upon the 
details of her scheme, and because of the powerful climax in which the 
geographical series closes. 

In the Menelaus episode of this same play Aeschylus is again guilty 
of a blot upon the general excellent construction that marks his work, 
when he trifles with the direct movement by the introduction of 
extraneous matter. I cannot but suspect that he had written down the 
stasimon which follows the dialogue concerning Menelaus for another 
unpublished play, or that he liked it so well that he transferred it bodily 
from another drama as a repetition in this second place. The dialogue 
from 617 to 681 is plainly lugged in to justify the truly marvellous 
piece of poetry of which the second stasimon of the play consists. The 
whole section from 617-681 hangs to the main body of the drama only 
by the slightest thread, according to which, at 662-4, the Herald states 
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that Agamemnon's ship escaped the storm, a fact that is absolutely 
unnecessary to the plot, for the return of the King has already been 
made sure. There are four reasons, I take it, which induced Aeschylus 
to admit the foreign episode. First, it gave him opportunity for the 
description of the storm (636-680). Second, it would serve as an 
introduction to the strophe about Helen (681-698), which he may have 
composed previously, and lines 686-688 of which would especially 
delight a Greek : 

Tav SopiyaiM^pov d/x.<^iv£i- 

KYJ $ EXivav; iirii TrpiirovTOK 

eXeVas, eXdvSpos, cXeirroXts. . . . 

Third, it offered an occasion for the figure of the lion cub, beginning at 
717; and lastly, for the general moralizing about justice and unjustice 
which brings the stasimon to a close. Perhaps Aeschylus, finding the 
tale in his source, was loath to let it slip, or allowed it to creep in with- 
out consciousness of the interruption in the action. When it had once 
found its way into verse, perhaps the poet so liked his composition that 
he determined not to succumb to any more constructive scruples. 

Of like nature are the passages where Aeschylus lets his consciousness 
of power in straight narrative lead him astray. Examples of his narra- 
tive excellence may be found in the tale of lo in the first stasimon of 
the Suppliants, and of an almost epic style, the passage in the Persians 
beginning at 447 (v^o-os ns iari) with the regular epic opening. So 
in the Agamemnon (184-257), the tale of Iphigenia. In these cases, 
again, his narrative expositions often allow him to forget that he is 
writing drama instead of an epic, with the result that the passage is 
rather a splendid narrative than an intrinsic part of the play.^ 

Last in consideration of the cases where he has yielded to his desire 
more than obeyed his reason, is the description of the future Areopagite 



' There is a curious analogy here between Aeschylus and Calderon. These same 
long, undramatic narrations are found to even a more unfortunate degree in the 
Spanish poet. In the case of Calderon these passages were in imitation of the old 
romances, the love for which, being deep-rooted in the people, the dramatist naturally 
indulged. In Greece, the same myths which Aeschylus treated had already been sung 
in epic and dithyrambic recitations, and the Greek dramatist naturally recurred often 
to his early models. 
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council in the Eumenides (681-710), and the rest of the play where 
the interest seems to swerve from Orestes to the city of Athens. It is 
possible that, as in the Seven, he wished to create in the Eumenides a 
double purpose, which should stretch beyond the individual Orestes to 
the higher plane of common patriotism. If such is the case, the play 
is faulty in that there is no emphasis laid upon the higher aspect from 
the very beginning of the work, whereas in the Seven the safety of 
Thebes is emphasized from the first. I suspect that, in proportion as 
the opportunity for his patriotism to vent itself expanded, the strictness 
of his constructive principles grew less and his lenience towards his own 
passion more. His emphasis on Athenian history is based on the same 
foundation as his peculiar interest in geography. Our judgment of him 
in these cases will determine whether we are stern critics of technicali- 
ties or are willing to sacrifice form for the deeper things of the spirit. 

I trust that in this article I have not appeared to belittle the powers 
of Aeschylus by pointing out the many devices of dramatic art which he 
esteems it not beneath him to employ. The crucial test of a dramatist 
finds an answer when it is ascertained whether he has employed theatri- 
cal devices as ends in themselves or as stepping stones to loftier achieve- 
ments. Ibsen (and I have used him often as an example, because I 
think that though his form and thought are not Greek, yet his methods 
are) often falls, I fear, under the former condemnation. On the other 
hand, a man of so sincere and high a soul as Dante did not disdain to 
employ petty artifices as means to a greater end, for even in the ecstasy 
of the Paradiso he resorts to device after device to convey the idea of 
the ever increasing light as he rises from heaven to heaven, until, when 
we think his resources exhausted, he startles us with a still more glorious 
conception of the divine radiance. But the light is only a means to 
express the joy of dwelling ever closer and closer to God. Thus does 
Aeschylus use dramatic artifices, as the means natural to him ior the 
expression of his thought; but when he feels that they hamper his 
freedom, he is the first to cast them aside. 



